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Views on 


ITIES which recently adopted an- 

nual budgets for the fiscal year be- 

ginning July 1 hada pretty hard 
time tightening their belts enough to keep 
anticipated expenditures within foresee- 
able revenues. Most such budgets also 
were based on the assumption that current 
price levels will continue throughout the 
fiscal year. Other cities will soon start 
work on their 1949 budgets and will be 
faced with the same questions: To what 
extent can the city reduce the number of 
cmployees to meet higher total outlays for 
personal services? LTo what extent can in- 
ventories of needed supplies safely be re- 
duced? What operations can be allowed 
to fall below normal standard? What 
services can be reduced or postponed? To 
what extent will the price level increase or 
decrease during the next 12 months? These 
are only a few of the budget questions for 
which municipal officials seek answers. 

In their attempt to make both ends 
meet, cities continue to adopt new non- 
property taxes, notably taxes on income, 
on admissions, and on utilities, and also 
proportional business taxes (pp. 193 and 
203). There is a limit in every city on the 
new taxes a city council will adopt. Be- 
fore any change is made in the tax struc- 
ture it may be desirable to make a study 
of the effect of inflation on the city’s econ- 
omy as a basis for developing a long-range 
financial policy (p. 204). Regardless of 
what such a study may show, municipal 
services still must be administered by city 
employees, and in most cities more than 
one-half of the total budget goes for per- 
sonal services. The big job here is to im- 
Prove the quality and to increase amount 
of work done. One of the most effective 
Ways to accomplish this end is through in- 
dividual or group in-service training (p. 


the News 


190). City managers and other top officials 
also can increase their output and effec- 
tiveness if they will avail themselves of 
opportunities to secure qualified interns 
who may develop into administrative as- 
sistants (p. 203). Among other steps 
which tend to make for better employees 
are position-classification and pay plans 
and a sound employee relationship policy 
(p. 211). 

The budgets of most cities still are based 
primarily upon the amount spent during 
the previous year. In such cities it is likely 
that department heads are required to 
justify only proposed increases because it 
is assumed that the current level of ex- 
penditure already has been ‘“‘justified.” 
Under such a system an agency with a 
record of unexpended appropriations is 
not likely to fare as well as one which 
spends all that is given to it. Even more 
serious is the fact that in such cities the 
level of city services is never examined at 
budget time. The remedy lies in placing 
more emphasis on performance, requiring 
every department to submit a work pro- 
gram and written justifications for every 
budget request. Each department head 
should indicate what he proposes to do, 
whether the activities are increasing or de- 
creasing, and wherever possible supplv 
cost and work unit information. Officials 
of seven council-manager cities report in 
this issue on the progress they have made 
toward requiring work programs and how 
such programs support the expenditure 
estimates (p. 197). 

One of the most important publications 
of the year for municipal officials and 
others interested in local government, The 
Municipal Year Book, came off the press 
early this month (pp. 212 and 219). 
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An Appraisal of In-Service Training 
By ARTHUR W. BROMAGE 


Professor of Political Science, University of Michigan 


Some observations on the value of a group study course for munici- 
pal administrators and pertinent comments on methods used. 


T every level administrators can 
profit from in-service training de- 
signed to merge sound theory and 

good practice. The administrator who 
states that he cannot learn from “books” 
overlooks the fact that much of our ex- 
perience in public administration is ana- 
lyzed, summarized, and argued in the 
printed page. The manual can be a 
springboard for group discussions in prin- 
ciples and practices of management. Ad- 
ministration moves forward when the ad- 
ministrator has authority, knowledge, and 
time. In-service training courses are a 
means of expanding knowledge in man- 
agerial techniques. Thereby they can con- 
tribute materially to the triumverate of 
authority, knowledge, and time. 

This point of view was accepted by the 
municipal public works study group un- 
der the sponsorship of the Southeastern 
Michigan city managers. From December, 
1947, to May, 1948, this in-service training 
conference met on alternate Wednesday 
afternoons in the Birmingham city hall. 
The manual on Public Works Administra- 
tron, published by the International City 
Managers’ Association, was the fourth 
course which had been undertaken by ofh- 
cials of Southeastern Michigan cities in 
recent years. “The municipal public works 
study group included some 23 officials (in- 
cluding 14 city managers) from 15 cities. 
The communities represented were: Berke- 
ley, Birmingham, Clawson, Ferndale, 


*Epiror’s Note: Mr. Bromage, wiio served as 
discussion leader of the study group he appraises 
in this article, specializes in municipal administra- 
tion. In 1936 he made a study of the council 
manager plan in Ireland. He planned and _ parti- 
cipated in the training of officers for military gov- 
ernment duty in Germany during World War II, 
and later acted as local government officer for the 
regional government detachment in Bavaria, Ger- 
many, in the initial occupation of that territory. 


Grosse Pointe Park, Grosse Pointe Shores. 
Hazel Park, Huntington Woods, Marys- 
ville, Oak Park, Pleasant Ridge, Pontiac, 
Port Huron, Royal Oak, and Sylvan Lake. 
In addition to the city managers, the ros- 
ter included city engineers, superintend- 
ents of public works, an administrative 
assistant, a personnel director, and a city 
planner. 

At the inception of the course much 
heat and light was produced by a review 
of organizational structure. Certain man- 
agers sharply challenged the tendency ol 
the “book” to place design and inspection 
operations under an office engineer with- 
in the line department of public works. 
It was the opinion of some of the officials 
that design and inspection should be 
placed under a city engineer with a staff 
position directly responsible to the man- 
ager. Emphasis was placed on the “flext- 
bility” of organizational principles when 
the size of a city, personalities, and custom 
are acknowledged as well as organizational 
theory. 

Refuse collection and disposal were 
argued against a backdrop of public re- 
lations. Although all the cities present had 
not attained the goal, it was agreed that 
the city should have its own equipment 
and labor force account for refuse collec- 
tion. To let out this important function 
to a contractor (especially the collection 
of garbage) often makes the city a middle- 
man between citizen complaints concerl- 
ing collection practices and the contrac 
tor’s profit motive. To allow private col- 
lectors to compete with one another for 
household garbage by soliciting customers 
is also poor practice in municipal admin- 
istration. Hog feeding of garbage was ad- 
mittedly not a satisfactory method ol dis 
posal, but widely used on grounds ol econ 
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omy. Only Pontiac utilizes incineration. 
Sanitary fill for all refuse was accepted as 
good practice provided available sites 
could be found without long hauls and 
widespread public protest in the surround- 
ing area. The group was overwhelmingly 
for the financing of refuse collection and 
disposal out of general funds, avoiding 
service charges wherever possible. 

Another session centered on the prob- 
lems of sewage and sewage disposal. The 
officials present were generally of the opin- 
ion that this is the time to get forward 
with installation of sanitary sewers in old 
and newly-developed city areas. Com- 
pared with pre-war construction, the cur- 
rent price level necessitates the levy of 
larger amounts of special assessments, but 
property Owners are more prone to peti- 
tion for public improvements now than 
during periods of depression. 

Organization-wise, the perennial prob- 
lem was raised of whether a sewage treat- 
ment plant supported by a utility sur- 
charge on water rates, for example, should 
be administered as: (1) a unit in the de- 
partment of public works; (2) a separate 
department; or (3) a division in a depart- 
ment of public utilities. No dogmatic an- 
swer was found, it being noted that a num- 
ber of sewage treatment plants were ad- 
ministered as operating units within the 
public works department. Where this was 
the case and satisfactory administration re- 
sulted, no point was seen in pressing for a 
shift in organizational structure. One of 
the most important managerial activities 
was to find a trained sewage treatment en- 
gineer to serve as plant superintendent. 

A pressing demand was indicated for the 
further development of off-street munici- 
pal parking areas. Street widening being 
so unduly expensive, existing curb park- 
ing must be diminished to clear additional 
traffic lanes. The matter of financing, ac- 
quiring, and operating municipal parking 
lots near business areas was discussed at 
length. Assessment districts, composed of 
commercial areas to be served and bene- 
fitted, appeared to be one solution. Rev- 
‘nue bonds, to be retired from parking lot 


receipts and from existing parking meters 
revenues, were approved as another ac- 
ceptable method of financing. It also was 
suggested that acquisition of the land be 
financed by special assessment, and that 
improvement of the parking lots be de- 
frayed by revenue bonds with parking lot 
charges pledged to the principal and in- 
terest payments on the bonds. 

What about equipment management 
and the state of motorized equipment? 
During the depression equipment was 
available but cities were hard put for ready 
cash. Then came the war and it was pa- 
triotic to keep old trucks and cars running 
irrespective of maintenance costs. Now 
cities have money for equipment but 
prices are high, contracts sometimes have 
escalator clauses on prices and deliveries 
are slow. The net result is that old mo- 
torized equipment has been kept rolling 
when maintenance costs have reached 
high levels. It was generally agreed that 
it was good practice to keep records on in- 
dividual cars and trucks to demonstrate 
costs per mile and per hour of gas, oil, 
maintenance, and repairs. From these rec- 
ords it could be determined with reason- 
able managerial accuracy when a piece of 
equipment should be traded in or junked. 

It was accepted that a central equipment 
maintenance division was sound in prin- 
ciple and common practice among the 
groups. Pontiac runs two garages, one of 
which specializes in heavy equipment and 
the other in so-called “luxury” cars such 
as passenger cars for city hall and police 
cruisers. In theory, it was recognized that 
either in a central equipment division or 
on department budgets annual charges 
should be made against equipment for de- 
preciation and that this should figure in 
the cost per mile or hour. Thus reserve 
funds could be built up for replacements. 
This is not done generally in practice with 
the result that replacements as well as 
additional equipment must be obtained 
through annual appropriations. Depart- 
ment heads and managers work together 
closely on equipment needs and specifica- 
tions thereof. 
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A discussion of planning in relation to 
public works administration developed 
the significance of a master plan for long- 
range programs of public works construc- 
tion. A master plan with priorities sug- 
gested for specific projects gives guidance 
to long-range public works programming 
and capital expenditure budgeting. From 
a proposed six-year program, the work 
program and budget can be more read- 
ily prepared for the next fiscal year. It 
was asserted that planners would do a bet- 
ter job if they kept away trom elaborate 
civic centers and express highways which 
were beyond the financial resources of the 
city. Master plans calling for extensive 
street widening were deemed much less 
realistic than plans for more municipal 
off-street parking lots and less parking on 
existing downtown street widths. In view 
of financial considerations, it em- 
phasized that master planning should be- 
gin with detailed studies of land use and 
projected land use. 

An attempt has been made to illustrate 
the type of conferences which resulted 
from the public works administration 
study group in Southeastern Michigan 
during 1947-48. ‘To make a complete ap 
praisal of the substance of the discussions 


was 


would require much more than this briet 
narrative. Much is gained by having city 
managers, “line” department heads, and 
auxiliary service or statl personnel in the 
same study group. In this way, the respec 
tive roles of the team of management, 
staff, and line can be reviewed with repre 
sentatives present, Administration cannot 
be compartmentalized; problems in pub- 
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lic works administration inevitably involve 
planning, personnel and finance. 

The value of the manuals of the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association is that 
they engender a consideration of the prin. 
ciples and practices of management trom 
the chief administrator to the foreman. .\ 
group conference gains much from the 
comparative city experience of the mem- 
bers. The time required from a busy man. 
ager’s life for such in-service training con- 
ferences is matched by the knowledge and 
perspective acquired. For the managet 
new to the profession, the gains are very 
material. The long-time experienced man 
ager has a responsibility to plow his ex 
perience back into the group for the ben 
fit of municipal administration in the fu 
ture. His recital of problems and tech 
niques will pay dividends in the man 
agerial skills of the novices. 

The in-service training program which 
meets on alternate weeks over a number 
of months has, to my mind, certain advan 
tages over the three or four day institute, 
provided the officials concerned are not too 
distant from the meeting place. When the 
program is spread over a long time period, 
it becomes correlated more readily with 
practice. “The officials come direct to each 
conterence from city hall problems and ts 
sues. It becomes part of the week's work 
rather than a special occasion of concen 
trated conlerences, as is the case with an 
Institute. Southeastern Michigan with a 
number otf 
within short range of Birmingham city 


considerable manager CILIes 
hall is peculiarly favored in the develop 
ment of the study group meeting over 4 
lengthy time period. 
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New Sources of Municipal Revenue 


By FREDERICK C. PEITZSCH * 
Staff Member, Iaternational City Managers’ Association, Chicago 


A brief summary of the type and extent to which nonproperty taxes were 
adopted by the cities in 1947, based on information supplied by munici- 
pal officials and reported in detail in THe 1948 Municipat YEAR Book. 


ITIES are reaching into untapped 

pocketbooks to keep essential pub- 

lic services going. Property taxpay- 
ers have carried the load thus far but rent- 
ers, shoppers, theatergoers, suburbanites 
working in the city, drinkers, and smokers 
will help foot the bill. The 1948 Munict- 
pal Year Book lists the new city taxes 
adopted in 1947, based on a survey of the 
2,042 cities over 5,000 population, and 
gives the rate, base, and estimated yield 
of new taxes on utilities, business (other 
than flat license fees), amusements, sales, 
gasoline, tobacco, alcoholic beverages, mo- 
tor vehicles, and charges for retuse collec- 
tion. Some of the new developments are 
summarized briefly here. 


State Legislation in 1947 


A good many American cities have been 
knocking on the door of their state legis- 
latures to obtain additional taxing powers. 
The legislatures of Pennsylvania and New 
York responded generously to the calls tor 
help by enlarging the taxing powers of 
their municipalities and other local gov- 
etnments within their borders. The ac- 
tion of the Pennsylvania legislature may 
prove to be a landmark in state and local 
relations, for there the local governments 
may levy any tax which the state has power 
to levy but does not now employ. 

Under the 
power, 


general grant of 
Act No. 481, 


levy taxes on 


taxing 


known as Pennsyl- 


Vanta cities may persons, 


transactions, occupations, privileges, sub- 
*Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Peitzsch, who holds a mas- 
ler’s degree in government management trom the 
University of Denver, was a member of the statt 
of the United States Board of Investigation and 
Researc} Washington, D. C. 1942-43; city man- 
ager, Pleasant Ridge, Michigan, 1943-45; and has 
been a statt member of LCMA since August, 1945. 


jects, and personal property. There are 
few limitations on this broad grant of au- 
thority: the state may pre-empt the tax: 
the total amount cannot exceed the max- 
imum property tax that can be levied at 
the time of the enactment of the tax; no 
local taxes can be levied on utility gross 
receipts if the rates and services are fixed 
by the state utility commission; a 30-day 
advance notice must be given of an inten- 
tion to pass a tax ordinance. 

In 1947 the New York legislature au- 
thorized cities of 100,000 to 1,000,000 pop- 
ulation to impose a tax of one-tenth of | 
per cent on the gross receipts of businesses, 
trades, and professions; a tax of 5 per cent 
on the occupancy of hotels and lodging 
rooms; plus any of the following taxes not 
utilized by the county in which the city is 
located: a 2 per cent retail sales tax, a 3 
per cent tax on restaurant meals and 
drinks of $1 or more, a 5 per cent tax on 
admissions, and a tax of $5 on non-com- 
mercial passenger vehicles not over 3,500 
pounds, of not over $10 on passenger ve- 
hicles over 3,500 pounds, and $10 on com- 
mercial vehicles except on farm trucks. 
New York City may now impose a 3 per cent 
tux on restaurant meals costing $1 or more, 
a 5 per cent tax on admissions, and a tax 
on the use of passenger vehicles or trucks 
similar to that described above. A further 
broadening of city taxing powers was 
granted by the New York legislature in 
1948. 

Ohio cities were quick to take advan- 
tage of their new authority to levy admis- 
sions taxes on amusements. The state 
abandoned the tax in 1947 and 79 munici- 
palities adopted admissions taxes in the 
space ot a few months. 
permits 


New Jersey now 
Atlantic City and other seashore 
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cities to levy a 3 per cent selective sales tax 
on cigarettes, other tobacco products, and 
liquor with the additional privilege of tax- 
ing at the same rate such items as hotel 
room rentals, and admissions to amuse- 
ments. 

Six other states added new tax weapons 
to their cities’ arsenal, while three states 
upped some of the taxes and fees now 
available to their cities. One state, Wis- 
consin, forestalled any municipal income 
taxes when it passed a law prohibiting any 
local tax based on or measured by income. 


Sales and Proportional Business Taxes 


In 1947 sales and proportional business 
taxes were adopted by 115 municipalities 
over 5,000 population. Of these 115 cities, 
87 levied taxes on the retail sale of tangible 
personalty and the 28 other cities adopted 
“business license”, “‘occupation”, “priv- 
ilege” taxes based on gross receipts, al- 
though in a few ordinances the number of 
employees or pieces of operating equip- 
ment may serve as the measure of the tax. 

An example of a business occupation or 
license tax is that of Gainesville, Georgia, 
under which retailers pay one-fifth of 1 
per cent of their revenues and wholesalers 
one-tenth of 1 per cent, while in Panama 
City, Florida, the tax is two mills on re- 
tailers and five mills on wholesalers. Park- 
ersburg, West Virginia, adopted a tax (an- 
nual privilege tax) ranging from three- 
twentieths to seven-twentieths of 1 per 
cent on the gross receipts of manufac- 
turers, retail businesses, utility enterprises, 
amusement places, and other businesses. 
Alhambra, California, using a different 
technique, starts at $12 minimum for the 
first $12,000 of gross receipts, 50 cents per 
thousand for the next $20,000, 20 cents a 
thousand for the next $968,000, 15 cents 
per thousand up to $2,000,000, and 10 
cents per thousand over $3,000,000. 

Of the 87 cities with new retail sales 
taxes, 84 are in California while the three 
remaining cities are Denver, Colorado; 
Syracuse, New York; and Jasper, Alabama. 
The municipal sales tax has largely be- 
come a California product for these 84 


{July 


cities will collect almost $25,000,000 dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending in 1948. The 
sales tax has pretty well proved its pop- 
ularity there for it has not been tossed out 
in any California city once it went into 
effect, although several selections have 
been held. 

In New York, Ernie County was the 
first local government to levy a local retail 
sales tax, adopting a tax of | per cent, but 
Syracuse followed suit with its 2 per cent 
sales tax to become the first city in the 
state to use this particular tax. The Den- 
ver 1 per cent sales tax became effective at 
the start of the year but it has been 
amended five times, perhaps the most im- 
portant changes being the exemption of 
food, food products ,and beverages as well 
as all articles purchased in the city for de- 
livery or use outside the limits. The Den- 
ver tax has only a one year lease on life, 
until December 31, 1948, unless the city 
council changes its mind. Atlantic city re- 
enacted its 3 per cent sales tax invalidated 
by the courts in 1946, after the state legis- 
lature authorized Atlantic City and other 
seashore cities to adopt a series of “luxury 
taxes.” 


Income Taxes 


Slowly but surely more and more local 
governments are taxing the earnings of 
residents and nonresidents employed in 
the city as well as the net profits of com- 
panies doing business in the city. By June 
of this year, 42 local governments had 
adopted income taxes: Louisville, Ken- 
tucky; Washington, D. C.; Columbus, 
Springfield, Toledo, and Youngstown, 
Ohio; and 36 Pennsylvania local govern- 
ments — the cities of Philadelphia, Scran- 
ton, Jeannette, Johnstown, Monessen, and 
Sharon, 12 boroughs, and 18 school dis- 
tricts. Philadelphia and Washington were 
the first cities successfully to employ the 
income tax; Toledo second, with its tax 
affirmed by a popular referendum follow 
ing its adoption by the city council; St 
Louis third, but its 1947 tax was invali- 
dated by the state supreme court on the 
grounds that it was not authorized by the 
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charter; and Columbus, Ohio, fourth, 
which had its tax approved in a recent 
referendum. 

The St. Louis city council is expected 
to re-enact the one-half of 1 per cent in- 
come tax recently authorized by the state 
legislature; collections would start Septem- 
ber | and revenue is estimated at $5,000,- 
000 per year. The Columbus one-half of 
1 per cent income tax runs for five years 
starting January 1, 1948, and is expected 
to yield around $4,000,000 annually. The 
Louisville tax became effective on July 1; 
in legal terms it is an occupational license 
tax of 1 per cent measured by salaries and 
net profits (see News of the Month section 
in this issue). 


Admissions Taxes 

Approximately 240 cities over 5,000 
population were taxing admissions by the 
end of 1947. In 139 of these 240 cities the 
admissions taxes were adopted during 
1947. ‘Two states comprise the bulk of the 
139, for 79 are Ohio cities and 40 Pennsy]l- 
vania cities. 

A few of the cities in other states that 
now tax admissions are Bakersfield, Cali- 
fornia, 1 cent on each 10 cents over the 
first 15 cents; Baltimore at 5 per cent; 
Bloomington, Illinois, at 4 per cent; Chi- 
cago, Illinois, at 3 per cent; Greensboro, 
North Carolina, at 10 per cent; New York, 
New York, at 5 per cent; Norfolk, Virginia, 
at one cent on each 10 cents charged. 
Pennsylvania cities tax admissions at 
Various percentages of the admission price 
or the gross receipts, with about half at 
10 per cent, and most of the remainder at 
lower rates. 

The Cleveland ordinance adopting the 
admissions tax illustrates the coverage per- 
haps, of most of the ordinances recently 
adopted by the Ohio cities. The 3 per cent 
tax is levied on the amount paid for ad- 
Mission to any theater, opera, or other 
place of amusement regardless of where 
the ticket is sold, cabarets for their ad- 
Mission or cover charges, dues of clubs 
Maintaining golf courses and also the 
green fees paid to golf courses whether un- 
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der club or private ownership. The prin- 
cipal exemptions extend to all charitable, 
military, or governmental enterprises, and 
to any event under the control of the mu- 
nicipal recreation commission provided 
the admission charge is not over 41 cents, 
and that the event is not a wrestling match, 
prize fight, or exhibition unless exclusively 
for charity. 


Public Utility Taxes 


Thirty-three cities over 10,000 popula- 
tion placed new taxes in 1947 on local pri- 
vate utilities, with the tax either on the 
company’s gross receipts or directly on the 
consumer’s bill. The largest revenue pro- 
ducers are probably the $1,240,239 tax 
levied by Baltimore and the $1,100,000 
tax imposed by Jacksonville, Florida. Run- 
ning third, fourth, and fifth are the $840,- 
000 tax of Miami, Florida; the $760,000 
of Norfolk, Virginia; and the $620,000 tax 
of Richmond, Virginia. 

The tax rates usually average 4 or 5 per 
cent of the gross receipts and sometimes, 
as in Balitmore, the utility earnings from 
residential customers may be excluded 
from the tax base. One or two cities allow 
the utility to deduct whatever property 
taxes are paid from the tax on gross re- 
ceipts. A number of other cities will re- 
ceive larger contrfbutions from the utility 
in return for the new franchises awarded 
during the year. Among the cities from 
5,000 to 10,000 population, five adopted 
taxes on the utility revenue or the cus- 
tomers‘ bill, two will receive revenue un- 
der a new franchise, and another levied an 
electric meter service charge. 


Other Nonproperty Taxes 


Motor vehicles. There was little activity 
in the field of municipal taxation of mo- 
tor vehicles. Most important perhaps was 
the action of the New York legislature 
permitting New York City and the coun- 
ties to levy “use” taxes of $5 and $10, re- 
spectively, on light vehicles and on heavy 
vehicles and trucks. The 1948 legislature 
went still further to let cities between 
100,000 and 1,000,000 levy such taxes. By 
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early 1948 no local unit was reported to 
have adopted such a tax. Miami, Florida, 
repealed its five-cent tax on taxicab fares, 
substituting a $50 per year license on each 
vehicle. 


Property Transfers. In 1947 Baltimore, 
Roanoke (Virginia), and four Pennsyl- 
vania local governments adopted taxes on 
the sale or transfer of real property but 
the Roanoke tax was declared invalid by 
the courts. The Baltimore recordation tax 
is on all transfers of property or liens en- 
cumbered on property, with tax rates set 
at 55 cents per $500 of property sold or en- 
cumbered. The Roanoke tax called for a 
$1 charge on every $100 of value paid for 
the property. 

Severance Taxes. Seventeen Pennsy]l- 
vania municipalities adopted severance 
taxes under Act No. 481, the general tax 
act, during 1947 or in the first quarter of 
1948. Most of the severance taxes are 
levied upon coal, with the tax usually 
measured according to the amount of coal 
mined. The tax rate is usually five or 10 
cents per ton of coal with a few of the rates 
as low as one cent per ton. 

Gasoline Taxes. By the end of 1947 at 
least 257 cities and one county taxed the 
sale of gasoline but during the year only 
tliree cities over 5,000 pgpulation reported 
new municipal gasoline taxes. The three 
cities are Des Moines, lowa, and Casper 
and Cheyenne, Wyoming. Birmingham 
lost title to its local gasoline tax after the 
state legislature named Jefferson County 
as the tax collection agency of a new 
county-wide gasoline tax. Birmingham 
and the other cities in the county will 
share the tax revenues on the basis of fuel 
deliveries within their respective city 
limits, while the county can pocket the 
tax on fuel delivered in unincorporated 
areas. 

Hotel Taxes. Atlantic City was the only 
city to adopt a tax on the transient occu- 
pancy of hotels, rooming houses, and 
apartment houses in 1947. Miami put 
such a tax on its books but it was invali- 
dated by the Florida courts before it be- 
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came effective. Only three cities are known 
to have what are called hotel taxes — Nev 
York, Providence, and Atlantic City. The 
new Atlantic City tax is a 3 per cent tax 
on rents paid for the occupancy of hotels 
and rooming houses on a transient basis, 
The tax was adopted as part of a group 
of taxes approved by the voters in June of 
last year. 

Beverage Taxes and Licenses. Nineteen 
cities levied new taxes on beer, wine, and 
alcoholic beverages while five cities 
adopted new licenses on the occupation of 
selling such beverages. Seven of the 19 
cities with new beverage taxes are over 
10,000 population; the remaining 12 are 
between 5,000 and 10,000. Ten Georgia 
cities reported new taxes on alcoholic bev- 
erages usually on the bottle, the case, or 
by the ounce or gallon. For example, 
Savannah, Georgia, adopted taxes of 20 
cents a case of beer, 15 cents a quart on 
liquor, and 60 cents a case on wine, that 
yielded $167,116 in 1947. Also, Rome, 
Georgia, taxes beer 50 cents a case. 

Tobacco Taxes. In 1947 cigarette and 
tobacco taxes were adopted by eight cities 
over 10,000 population, by 12 cities be- 
tween 5,000 and 10,000, and abandoned by 
one city over 10,000 population. Most ol 
the taxes are at a flat rate per package ol 
cigarettes but two are a percentage of the 
sales price. The flat rate taxes run from 
one to two cents per package. Baltimore 
was the largest city to levy new tobacco 
taxes, with chewing and all types of smok- 
ing tobacco included, as well as cigars and 
cigarettes. Again, the Alabaina legislature 
transferred taxes from city to county by 
wiping out the cigarette taxes of Birming- 
ham and two other cities in Jefferson 
County, and then naming the county as 
the tax collector of a new county-wide tax. 
The county will first deduct 3 per cent ot 
the revenues to pay administrative costs, 
turn over 75 of the remainder to the lo 
calities, and then return the balance in its 
own treasury. The cities are paid their 
share of the tax according to the last fed- 
eral census. 
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Refuse Collection Charges 


During 1947 at least 34 cities over 5,000 
population adopted refuse collection 
charges so that approximately 260 cities 
over 5,000 bill their residents for picking 
up their refuse. Two cities, Dallas, Texas, 
and Charleston, West Virginia, were 
dropped from the list because they aban- 
doned their service fees during the year. 
The 34 new cities consist of 18 over 10,000 
population and 16 between 5,000 and 10,- 
000 population. In some of these cities the 
revenue amounts to substantial sums of 
money, with the new charges expected to 
produce from $85,000 in Alhambra, Cali- 
fornia, to $3,000 in Willow Park, Illinois. 

Most of the refuse charges adopted last 
year are no more than a flat monthly 
charge for each household, although two 
cities — Aberdeen, South Dakota, and Ros- 
well, New Mexico — graduate their reluse 
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collection charges by the amount of refuse 
contributed, with Aberdeen also taking 
into account the distance the can is from 
the street or alley. Business concerns in 
Aberdeen pay according to the frequency 
of collection and the volume of refuse, 
ranging from light collections of once a 
week at 50 cents to heavy daily collections 
at $10. 


Conclusion 


Considerably more information about 
new city taxes is to be found in the 1948 
Municipal Year Book. The city official 
whose city is mulling over its tax problems 
might do well to run his eye over the list 
of cities adopting new taxes, types of taxes, 
and estimated revenues. The 1948 Year 
Book tells the story for 1947 and early 
1948 with its predecessor, the 1947 Year 
Book, containing a rather complete resume 
of municipal taxes up to January, 1947. 


~ Current Municipal Problems 





Preparing Work Programs and 
Annual Budget Estimates 


HE preparation of the annual munici- 

pal budget is one of the most important 
duties of the chief administrator. To as- 
certain current practices in this field, the 
International City Managers’ Association 
recently requested the city managers of 
seven cities to outline briefly the extent to 
which department heads are required to 
prepare work programs and other data in 
justification of their expenditure estimates, 
the type of estimate forms used and the 
procedure in filling them out, and the 
method of handling estimates on capital 
projects. The results are presented in 
short articles below. A comprehensive re- 
port issued by the Association’s Manage- 
ment Information Service last month sug- 
§ests a procedure to be followed in devel- 


oping work programs and other justifica- 
tions, outlines suggested instructions to de- 
partment heads, and presents suggested 
estimate forms. 


Uses Six Budget Estimate Forms 


By Grorce E. BEAN 
City Manager, Pontiac, Michigan 


Before the estimate forms are sent by 
the finance director to the department 
heads the city manager informs the depart- 
ment heads of next year’s general wage 
policy. Six estimate forms used are budget 
summary, personnel schedule for per- 
manent positions, schedule for seasonal or 
temporary employees, expenditure esti- 


mates, automotive equipment expense, and 


travelling expenses. 
These 8xlll4-inch printed estimate 
forms are filled out in duplicate by the 
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finance department with account numbers 
and expenditures of the past year and cur- 
rent year to date, and then are sent to the 
department heads who use one copy as a 
work sheet for filling in estimates. The 
department head next discusses his esti- 
mates with the city manager who fills in 
his recommendations on the same work 
sheet. When this has been done for all 
departments, a quick summary is taken 
and adjustments are made within the 
limits of the city’s revenues which in the 
meantime have been estimated by the 
finance director. In this way the budget 
is brought into balance prior to the mak- 
ing out of the second copy of the estimate 
form. The department then types all of 
these figures on the original copy of the 
estimate form which is filed with the 
finance director. The work sheets are re- 
tained by the department heads. 

The expenditure classification accounts 
are grouped under four main headings: 
personal service, contractual service, ma- 
terial and supplies, and capital outlay. The 
expenditure form shows the amount ex- 
pended last year, appropriation expended 
the first six months of current year, appro- 
priation available the last six months of 
current year, total budget appropriation 
for current year, request for next year, and 
manager’s recommendation. 

There is some difficulty in allocating the 
cost of major items of equipment among 
the various departments. The city plans 
to create an equipment fund which will 
be sustained by equipment rental charges 
to the using department, the charges to be 
high enough to meet the cost of main- 
tenance as well as replacement. For the 
time being however, the equipment items 
are listed under capital outlay. 

The city has not requested formal work 
programs in support of the budget. The 
justifications for estimates have been se- 
cured by the manager through conferences 
with department heads. Because of the 
lack of technical help and sufficient funds 
the city has been unable to develop ade- 
quately the capital improvement phase 
of the budget. 
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Uses Special Forms for Capital Outlays 


By Ropert M. McCurpy 
Assistant City Manager, Pasadena, California 


Preparation of budget estimates begins 
with a memo from the city manager to de- 
partment heads enclosing a list of em- 
ployees as shown on the payroll records. 
This sheet shows the title or classification 
of each position, and under each title the 
names of employees appear in alphabet- 
ical order. Pay rates are not shown and 
the memo requests department heads to 
indicate changes in titles or positions, 
transfers of personnel, and changes to be 
made. with regard to temporary or part- 
time employees. When these sheets are re- 
turned the city controller lists the titles 
and names on an estimate form which 
shows expenditures for each of the past 
three years, appropriations for the current 
year, departmental requests (rate and 
amount) for next year, the manager’s rec- 
ommendation, and appropriation adopted. 

This form is then sent to department 
heads who are requested to fill in recom- 
mended salary rates for each employee 
listed. Such recommendations must be in 
accord with the basic pay plan. Depart- 
ment heads at the same time receive an 
estimate form for expenditures other than 
for personal services and another form for 
outlays. As in the case of the personal serv- 
ice form, the city controller lists on both 
forms the actual expenditures of the three 
preceding years and appropriations for 
the current year. Other columns are for 
departmental requests, remarks, manager's 
recommendation, and appropriation. The 
expenditure estimate form contains an ob- 
ject classification. Department heads are 
required to justify their expenditure est! 
mates in detail. On the form for outlays 
and equipment the department head must 
show the item requested, estimated cost, 
and date of purchase of old equipment if 
replacement is requested. 

Instructions from the manager request 
department heads to prepare in triplicate 
all letters and schedules which are to ac 
company the estimate forms. The instruc 
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tions also indicate that auto allowances 
are to be listed on a separate schedule giv- 
ing the name of the individual and amount 
of the monthly allowance. Also all pay- 
ments for insurance and fidelity bond 
premiums and convention expenses are 
excluded from the regular estimates. Re- 
quests for attendance at conferences must 
be furnished on a separate schedule indi- 
cating the time required and name of in- 
dividual attending. The signature of the 
department head must appear on all esti- 
mate forms, two copies of which are re- 
quired to be filed in the city controller’s 
office within two weeks after the instruc- 
tions and forms are sent out. 


Detailed Work Programs Support Estimates 


By M. P. JONEs 
City Manager, Wichita, Kansas 


One 11x13-inch and two 11x11-inch esti- 
mate forms are used. On the “estimate of 
expenditure” form, the finance depart- 
ment fills in actual expenditures for the 
past two years and original budget for the 
current year. This form shows account 
number, object of expenditure, actual ex- 
penditures for the past two years, budget 
for current year, departmental estimate 
for current year, department estimate for 
next year, and city manager’s recommen- 
dation. This form also is used for capital 
outlays. 

Another is the “revenue estimate” form 
which is filled in by the finance director 
who personally presents such forms to the 
department heads affected and discusses 
next year’s estimates with them. The 
third form, “detailed estimate of personal 
services,” shows in the first column the 
title of the position and names of em- 
ployees. The next three columns show the 
number of months, rate of pay, and amount 
of salary for the preceding year; additional 
columns show similar information for the 
current year and for the ensuing year; and 
the final column shows the city manager’s 
recommendation. Three copies of each 
form are sent to department heads, one to 
be retained and the other two to be sent 
to the finance director when filled out. 
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The forms and a two-page memo of in- 
structions on how to prepare the estimates 
are sent to department heads with the date 
for their return set three weeks ahead. The 
finance director’s memo states that all re- 
quests for capital outlay items or revisions 
in such items for the current year should 
be supported by a letter showing in detail 
the equipment or improvements contem- 
plated and the estimated cost for each 
item. The city manager in a two-page 
memo sent out the next day to the depart- 
ment heads further explains the informa- 
tion desired and stresses the need for sub- 
mitting work programs. The city man- 
ager requests each department head “to 
review critically the practices followed by 
the personnel under his jurisdiction to de- 
termine if improvements can be effected 
that will result in more efficient and eco- 
nomic operation. . . . Recognizing these 
principles a memorandum in triplicate is 
to accompany each budget request that 
states the objectives of the department, di- 
vision, or unit together with forecasts of 
the work program to be accomplished. 
Where applicable the service standards 
that are to be recommended are to be 
stated. Where units of measurement are 
available the volume of work is to be 
analyzed. Work methods are to be re- 
viewed to permit an appraisal of the prac- 
tices. Most important are statements of 
the result to be achieved if the budget re- 
quests are granted.” The manager’s mem- 
orandum also indicates general policy 
with regard to salary increases, the opera- 
tion of the new retirement plan for city 
employees, and so on. 

The city manager is modernizing the 
city’s cost accounting records as a basis for 
requiring more detailed work programs 
based upon work units. In the meantime, 
department heads justify their expendi- 
ture estimates in letters of transmittal. The 
police chief, for instance, prepared a 14- 
page letter that not only outlines the net 
year’s work program in general terms but 
also explains the budget requests made for 
each one of the accounts under the object 
classification. 
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Work Programs Result From Conferences 


By Frep D. FARNSwWoRTH 
City Manager, Rockland, Maine 


Three months prior to the beginning 
of the fiscal year the city manager requests 
each department head to submit estimates 
on a form on which the manager's office 
has first filled in expenditures for last year, 
budget for the current year, and expendi- 
tures for the first nine months of the cur- 
rent year. The department head fills in 
the next three columns showing estimated 
expenditures for the last three months, 
total estimated expenditures for current 
year, encumbered balances if any, and 
estimate for the ensuing year. Work pro- 
grams are prepared on the basis of con- 
ferences between department heads and 
the manager. 


Detailed Personal Service Estimates 
Required 
By Ross MILLER 
City Manager, Berkeley, California 


The city manager’s memo sets forth in- 
structions to be followed in submitting 
budget estimates on two forms, each 11x17 
inches in size. No information is filled in 
on the forms before they are sent to the de- 
partment heads, except that on one form. 
called “primary request”, the budget off- 
cer inserts in the upper left hand corner 
the total amount budgeted for the depart- 
ment during the previous fiscal year. In 
submitting the budget request for the next 
year the department is instructed to keep 
the primary request within this allocation. 
Department heads are requested to use 
separate forms for listing items or projects 
that are desirable but not essential and 
which are not included in the primary re- 
quest. 

The first two columns of the primary 
request form show the budget code num- 
bers and expenditure classification items 
which are printed on the first two pages. 
The other columns are blank but contain 
headings for showing the amount ex- 
pended for each of the past two years, the 
budget for the current year, amount re- 
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quested for the next year, and the amount 
of increase or decrease. The next seven 
columns are left blank for use by the 
budget officer and the city manager. 

Another form headed “personnel detail” 
contains the following columns: number 
of positions, classification title, salary as 
of July 1, 1948, date when step increases 
are due, salary with step increase, salary 
for the year, a blank column, monthly 
cash car allowance, monthly gas and oil 
allowance, total monthly allowance for 
gas and oil allowance, a blank column, 
amount of bond required for this position, 
and a blank column. Departments are re- 
quired to fill in the data, listing each posi- 
tion in accordance with the position and 
salary ordinance. 

A third form for revenues shows col- 
umns for fund, item of revenue, and for 
the current year shows the amount budg- 
eted, received this‘ month, total to date, 
total for the year, and estimated total for 
next year. Revenue estimates and _ fore- 
casts of business conditions are not given 
to department heads at the time they are 
requested to submit their budget estimates. 
Such information is used by the manager 
and budget officer in making an analysis 
of budget requests and in making the 
budget. 

Increases and decreases in amounts re- 
quested for next year, as shown on the 
primary request form, must be explained 
on separate sheets. Separate sheets also 
are used to list in detail any equipment 
and outlay items requested and the rea- 
sons for their need. All such projects must 
be listed in the order of their importance 
to the department. 

Department heads are required to sub- 
mit detailed work programs in support of 
their estimates, using cost and work units 
where possible. The estimate forms and 
work programs are received by the budget 
officer where they are analyzed and re- 
viewed. The city manager and budget of 
ficer then hold meetings with each depart: 
ment head. At these meetings each item 
in the budget is analyzed — each one must 
be justified or eliminated. 
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Special Procedure Used for Capital Outlays 
By L. P. CooKINGHAM 
City Manager, Kansas City, Missouri 


The fiscal year begins on May | and on 
December 10, 1947, the city manager sent 
a three-page memo and four sets of ex- 
penditure estimate forms to each depart- 
ment head, requesting that the forms be 
completed and returned not later than 
January 15. The forms are 1634 inches 
wide and 11 inches high. The depart- 
ments fill in past expenditures and other 
information which must conform to the 
records of the finance department. A set 
of estimate forms is required for each ac- 
tivity account. 

One form provides for listing expendi- 
tures by object, with columns showing ac- 
tual expenditures for each of the two pre- 
ceding years; estimated expenditures for 
the balance of the current year; total ac- 
tual and estimated for the current year; 
estimated expenditures for the coming 
year, subdivided to show in the first col- 
umn the amount requested by the depart- 
ment and in the second the amount rec- 
ommended by the manager; and a final 
column for remarks. The other three esti- 
mate forms are for “personal service re- 
quirements,” “capital outlay require- 
ments,” and “revenue estimates.” 

Department heads are required to sub- 
mit estimates of work to be performed 
during the next year in separate memoran- 
dums for each activity account. The 
amount of work done and unit cost esti- 
mates must be submitted wherever it is 
possible to do so. As examples, provision 
lor motor vehicle operation and mainten- 
ance for the police department is based 
Om estimates of average mileage per car, 
with provision for replacement of all cars 
at about 65,000 miles. In the public works 
department provision is made for so many 
‘quare yards of street sealing or resurfac- 
ing; for the trimming or removal of so 
many street trees; for the treatment of so 
many miles of dirt streets. For the three 
tity hospitals food costs are based on the 
anticipated number of meals to be served 
Patients and employees. In the welfare 
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department estimates for recreational ac- 
tivities are based on a detailed program of 
services at various seasons of the year, and 
those for the city’s penal institutions are 
computed on the estimates of prison pop- 
ulation. Fuel and chemical needs of the 
water department are figured on the esti- 
mate of gallons of water to be pumped. 
Most of the capital outlay items in the 
budget are for equipment, although in 
some cases appropriations are included 
for land and improvements. A plan has 
been devised for handling such items 
through the use of a “project request” 
form through which such projects as are 
approved are included in the annual con- 
struction program. The first step is ap- 
proval of the preparation of plans and cost 
estimates. Then the method of financing 
is determined, whether from funds which 
may be transferred within the current 
budget, from an appropriation in the next 
year’s budget, or from bond funds. 


Work Programs Required 
Prior to Dollar Estimates 
By S. M. Roserts 
Budget Officer, San Diego, California 


San Diego department heads are re- 
quired to prepare work programs and out- 
lay requests prior to the preparation of 
the financial figures for the annual budg- 
et. Other features include: the prepara- 
tion of the operating budget is integrated 
with that of preparing the long-term im- 
provement budget, all data possible are 
filled in on the estimate forms before they 
are sent to department heads, and letter- 
size estimate forms are used. A four-page 
Gantt-type schedule chart covering the 
complete cycle of budget operations has 
proved to be a valuable aid in planning 
the work of the budget office and as a 
means of explaining budget-making pro- 
cedures to department heads. The charts 
show in the first column the various oper- 
ations to be accomplished and the balance 
of the chart is ruled to indicate working 
days in each month. This device is useful 
in alloting the required working days to 
each operation and in determining at any 
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given time the number of days that re- 
main before the next deadline date. 

Before the departments start the prep- 
aration of their budget requests, a general 
conference of department heads is held. 
The city manager outlines his policy with 
reference to budget requests and discusses 
the major financial problems of the city. 
The budget officer presents information 
concerning revenue and_ expenditure 
trends, explains the details of budget 
preparation, and passes out written in- 
structions and budget forms. Department 
heads are given a one-page memo from the 
city manager indicating the type of infor- 
mation required to justify expenditure es- 
timates. Supporting data required in- 
cludes: (1) an organization chart showing 
present assignment of responsibilities and 
proposed changes if any, (2) a written 
statement describing the activities per- 
formed, the personnel and equipment as- 
signed, and the volume of work expected, 
(5) description of specific projects of a con- 
struction nature for major repairs and im- 
provements, and (4) explanatory com- 
ments on all increases or decreases re- 
quested for the next year as compared 
with the current budget. 

The budget officer supplies each depart- 
ment head with a detailed memo of in- 
structions on filling out the four budget 
estimate forms. The forms have all prior 
year, current budget, and current year to 
date financial data already filled in by the 
budget office. Two forms used for per- 
sonal services are: “detailed salary sched- 
ule” and “personnel schedule.” <A third 
form, “detailed budget request,” provides 
for a detailed object breakdown for main- 
tenance and support items under each ac- 
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tivity of a department. Columns are 
headed: account number, object, expendi- 
tures last year, expenditures for first seven 
months of current year, estimated expendi- 
tures for five months, estimated total for 
current year, current budget, budget re- 
quest, and manager’s recommendations. 
Estimates for outlays for equipment also 
are reported on this form. The fourth 
form, “summary,” shows the breakdown 
ol the grand total at the top of the page in 
terms of activities, including columns for 
actual expenditures for the past year, esti- 
mated expenditures for the current year, 
current budget, budget request, and final 
allowance. 

A fifth form which is retained by the 
budget office shows amounts for personal 
services, contractual services, material and 
supplies, fixed charges, and outlays for 
each activity breakdown in the depart- 
ment. Totals for the column, “budget re- 
quest” are taken from the manager’s rec- 
ommendation on the “detailed budget re- 
quest” form. This form, together with the 
original copies of the “personnel schedule” 
and “summary” form, are used in the 
budget document presented to the coun- 
cil. The figures are typed on duplicator 
iuaster paper and run on spirit duplicator. 
By this method it is possible to prepare the 
final budget as passed by the council by 
entering final figures in the column en- 
titled “final allowance” without retyping 
all the other information. 

Instructions to department heads re 
quire budget estimates based on existing 
personnel classifications and salary rates. 
Any changes in classifications ‘and salary 
rates are incorporated in the final budget 
before it is officially adopted. 
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News of the Month 


Three More Cities Adopt 
Income Taxes 


HREE cities have recently adopted lo- 

cal income or payroll taxes (Louisville, 
Kentucky, and Springfield and Youngs- 
town, Ohio), while Columbus, Ohio, vot- 
ers have approved continuing a city in- 
come tax, and in St. Louis, Missouri, the 
council is expected to re-enact a city in- 
come tax. 

Louisville adopted a 1 per cent occupa- 
tional license tax on payrolls and net 
profits of professional men and businesses 
effective July 1. Estimated to raise $4,600,- 
000 a year, the tax applies to all income 
earned within the city limits, except wages 
paid to domestic help, but does not apply 
to city residents who work outside the 
city. Youngstown’s income tax, also effec- 
tive July 1, is three-tenths of 1 per cent on 
all income of residents of the city, both in- 
dividuals and businesses, and income 
earned within the city by nonresidents. 
Both the Louisville and Youngstown ordi- 
nances provide that interest on unpaid 
taxes accumulate annually at 6 per cent. 
The Louisville ordinance will remain in 
force until July 1, 1950, and the Youngs- 
town ordinance until December 31, 1949. 
In both cities, employers each month de- 
duct the tax from their payrolls. 

Springfield’s income tax, estimated to 
produce $1,000,000 annually, is patterned 
alter Toledo’s income-payroll levy which 
has been in effect since March 1, 1946, and 
provides for a 1 per cent tax for five years. 
The Springfield ordinance, however, al- 
lows a $20 a week basic exemption. 

Invalidated by court ruling last year, 
the St. Louis one-half of 1 per cent in- 
come tax may be re-enacted by the council 
a a result of the recent permissive state 
legislation limiting the tax to a two-year 
period. If enacted soon the city expects to 
‘tart collections on September 1. The 
annual revenue from the tax is estimated 


at $5,000,000, which will come from gross 
earnings of individuals, including both 
residents and nonresidents who work in 
the city, and from net profits of corpora- 
tions or businesses within the city. 

In a recent referendum Columbus voted 
4-to-3 to retain the one-half of | per cent 
income tax which the council adopted last 
year effective January 1, 1948, for five years. 
The council estimates that the tax will 
produce an annual revenue of $4,000,000. 





Five-Year Program for Training 
Apprentices for City Managers 


five-year apprentice training program 

in city management will begin next 
fall at the University of Kansas with the 
aid of a $50,000 grant by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. The program, 
which will be of 18 months duration for 
each of the six graduate students accepted 
yearly, will be conducted by the Bureau 
of Government Research of the university. 
The first half will be on-campus course 
study. The second nine months will be 
off-campus internships in city government. 
The course will lead to a master’s degree 
and a certificate in public administration. 

During his internship each trainee will 
serve as assistant to a city manager or as 
an assistant in a major department of a 
large city. His duties will be rotated to 
acquaint him with all phases of city admin- 
istration. The university will retain close 
contact with the trainee during the prac- 
tical work period. Trainees will return to 
the campus every six weeks for an exchange 
of ideas and reappraisals of course work. 
Staff members of the Bureau will visit the 
cities periodically. The interns will also 
participate in several conferences of city 
managers on the campus. 

E. O. Stene, director of the public ad- 
ministration curriculum, prepared the pro- 
gram in answer to appeals made by city 
managers earlier this spring at the first 
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midwestern collegiate city managers con- 
ference at the university. 

The university will finance the on-cam- 
pus study. The Carnegie grant will pro- 
vide subsistence for the interns. It is hoped 
the trainees will be of sufficient value to 
municipalities that they will provide the 
compensation after the grant expires. 

The University of Washington has re- 
ceived $25,000 from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration for the establishment of fellow- 
ships in the Institute of Public Affairs. 
The Institute is both a training center and 
a source of technical assistance for the 
various state government departments. Its 
training is aimed at professional prepara- 
tion for public administration. The uni- 
versity plans to award fellowships in pub- 
lic administration to men not only from 
the state of Washington but also to those 
from neighboring states and Alaska. 





City Studies Effect of Inflation 
On Its Economy 


HE new mayor of Milwaukee, Frank 

P. Zeidler, has recently appointed a 
five-member Commission On the _ Eco- 
nomic Study of Milwaukee to tackle this 
problem: “What has been the effect of 
inflation on Milwaukee’s economy and 
what the city can do about it.” Chairman 
of the commission is Bruno Bitker, former 
OPA administrator for the Milwaukee 
area, and the other members are: J. Martin 
Klotsche, president, Milwaukee State 
Teachers College; Walter Rilling, secre- 
tary and business manager, Milwaukee 
Board of School Directors; George Saffran, 
budget supervisor for the city of Milwau- 
kee; and William Slayton, municipal ref- 
erence librarian, who also acts as secre- 
tary. The city has appropriated $4,750 for 
research personnel and miscellaneous ex- 
penses. Harold M. Groves, professor of 
economics at the University of Wisconsin, 
who will supervise the study, has assigned 
four graduate students to the job of con- 
ducting the necessary research work which 
will cover: 

1. What are the fiscal realities which 
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Milwaukee must face in the next decade? 

2. How does cost of living in the city 
of Milwaukee and the cost of operating 
our city government compare to the na- 
tional pattern? 

3. How does the present cost of oper- 
ation compare with a prewar base period 
and with similar costs in private industry? 

4. How does the present rate of produc- 
tivity of municipal services compare with 
the rate of productivity before the war? 

5. Can savings be effected by elimina- 
tion of duplication either within the local 
corporate entity or within the metropoli- 
tan area? 

6. Are the present sources and rates ol 
revenue equitably distributed among the 
beneficiaries of the city’s services? 

7. Are new sources of revenue needed? 

8. Should the budget be increased to 
meet increased costs or should services be 
curtailed? 

9. Should capital expenditures be 
raised to meet increased costs or should 
certain improvements be delayed? 

It is expected that the research work 
will be completed by the end of August. 
During the months of September and Oc- 
tober the commission will analyze the find- 
ings and prepare recommendations for 
the final report which will be completed in 
time for use in connection with next year’s 
city budget. It is hoped that the report 
will serve as a guide to the mayor and 
council in developing a sound municipal 
financial policy and Professor Groves 
hopes it will serve as a pilot study for 
other cities — WittiAM L. SLAyToN, mu 
nicipal reference librarian, Milwaukee. 





Small City Adopts Fire Prevention 
Inspection of Dwellings 


INNETKA, Illinois (13,000), a resi- 

dential suburb of Chicago, has inau- 
gurated a home fire prevention inspection 
program designed to reduce the number 
of fires in dwellings. This community has 
only a small amount of retail business 
property and no industry. For many yea!’ 
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commercial property has been regularly 
inspected for fire hazards, but there had 
been no program for fire prevention in- 
spection of residential property, although 
the fire department records show that ap- 
proximately 80 per cent of all fire calls 
originate from dwellings, a large majority 
of which have high valuations. Because 
of the availability of short-wave radio 
equipment on both police and fire depart- 
ment vehicles, it is possible for the fire 
department company on duty to go into 
the field for fire prevention inspection ac- 
tivities, still remaining in service for im- 
mediate response to fire calls. The fire 
department consists of 14 regular firemen 
and a chief. 

A postal card is mailed to householders 
in a small selected area, notifying them in 
advance of the day when the fire company 
will be in their neighborhood and advis- 
ing them that a fireman will call at their 
home. The postal card stresses the volun- 
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tary nature of the program, stating that 
“with your permission a fireman will assist 
you in making a fire prevention inspection 
of your home with a view of suggesting the 
elimination of any fire hazards that may 
be found.” On completion of the inspec- 
tion the householder is given a letter re- 
questing the householders to do their part 
to avoid practices which are common 
causes of fires. The householder also is 
handed a reprint from the Reader’s Digest 
entitled “How to Protect Your Family 
from Fire.” 

The Cook County, Illinois, Inspection 
Bureau, which has fire insurance jurisdic- 
tion over the area, has heartily endorsed 
the program. While this activity has been 
under way for only a short period, munici- 
pal officials are well satisfied with the early 
results and the public in general has given 
excellent support.—H. L. Woo.uiser, 
village manager, Winnetka, Illinois. 


Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 


International City Managers’ Association — 
Mackinac Island, Michigan, September 12-16, 
1948. 

National Association of Assessing Officers — 
Milwaukee, September 26-30, 1948. 

National Recreation Association — Omaha, 
September 26 to October 1, 1948. 

Civil Service Assembly of the United States 
and Canada — Ottawa, Canada, October 4-7, 
1948. 

International Association of Chiefs of Police 
—New York, October 10-14, 1948. 

American Society of Planning Officials — 
New York, October 11-13, 1948. 

Institute of Traffic Engineers—Philadelphia, 
October 11-13, 1948. 


National Association of Housing Officials — 
Seattle, October 13-16, 1948. 

American Public Works Association — Bos- 
ton, October 17-20, 1948. 

National Institute of Governmental Purchas. 
ing — Philadelphia, October 18-20, 1948. 

National Safety Congress — Chicago, Octo- 
ber 18-22, 1948. 

International Association of Fire Chiefs — 
Miami, November 9-12, 1948. 

National Municipal League — Boston, No 
vember 22-24, 1948. 

National Institute of Municipal Law Ofh- 
cers —Washington, D. C., December 2-4, 1948. 

American Municipal Association —Washing- 
ton, D. C., December 13-15, 1948. 
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The consumers’ price index —the average 
cost of items making up 70 per cent of family 
budgets of wage earners and lower salaried 
workers in large cities—stood at 169.3 on 
April 15, 1948, as compared with 156.2 on April 
15, 1947, and as compared with 166.9 on March 
15, 1948 (1935-39=100). The index for May 
15, 1948, was not yet available at press time 
(June 28). The index for April 15, 1948, is up 
8.4 per cent over a year ago and 71.7 per cent 
above August, 1939. 
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The Engineering News-Record construction 
cost index for June, 1948, was 219.10, as com- 
pared to 195.47 in June, 1947, and 167.6 in 
June, 1946, based on 1926=100. The construc- 
tion cost index has four component parts — 
steel, lumber, cement, and common labor — 
and is designed to measure the movement of 
construction costs in general. This index does 


NATIONAL TRENDS IN SELECTED FIELDS 


Traffic Deaths 
50,0! 
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not apply to any specific class of construction 
or to a particular locality, and it should not be 
used to measure building cost trends because 
since 1933 common labor wages have increased 
more than skilled wages. Moreover, this index 
does not correct for labor productivity, exces. 
sive overtime, or costs during abnormal pe- 
riods. The ENR building cost index for June, 
1948, was 183.39, as compared to 166.18 for 
June, 1947 (1926=100), and the ENR index 
of the 1948 dollar volume of construction 
through May, 1948, averaged 226.27 or 47.57 
per cent above the average index of 178.70 the 
first five months of 1947. 


Number of MOTOR VEHICLE DEATH TRENDS 
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Motor vehicle deaths in the United States 
totaled 2,250 in April, 1948, which was 4 per 
cent less than in April, 1947, and 18 per cent 
less than in April, 1946. 
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Source: The Bond Buyet 


The Bond Buyer’s index stood at 2.24 on 
June 17, 1948, as compared with 2.33 on April 
13, 1948. (Note: This index averages bond 
yields of 20 large cities; yields vary inversely 
with bond prices.) 
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Working Conditions in Small Cities 


be hall employees in 90 per cent of the 
cities from 5,000 to 10,000 population 
work at least 40 hours a week and receive at 
least two weeks paid vacation annually, ac- 
cording to a 1947 survey of 138 cities conducted 
by the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion. Employees in 26 per cent of these cities 
work more than 44 hours a week, in 44 per 
cent 44 hours, and in 30 per cent less than 44 
hours per week. With regard to paid vacations 
for city hall employees, 77 per cent of the cities 
allow two weeks, 11 per cent one week, 9 per 
cent three weeks, and 3 per cent none. La- 
borers get paid vacations of two weeks in 40 
per cent of the 138 cities, one week in 26 per 
cent, three weeks in 4 per cent, and none in 
30 per cent. Of these 138 cities, 63 per cent 
have less than 10 full-time policemen and 15 
per cent have 15 or more; the average number 
of full-time policemen for ail cities is 10. 
Forty-five per cent of the cities have less 
than five full-time firemen; 34 per cent have 
five to nine; 14 per cent have 10 to 14; and 7 
per cent have 15 or more. In addition, 84 per 
cent of the cities have 10 or more part-time 
firemen. 


Tire Service Contracts 


Chicago, Illinois, and St. Petersburg, Florida, 
have contracts with tire companies for furnish- 
ing and servicing tires used on city-owned 
buses. It is easy for the company to keep a 
check on tire service because buses are regu- 
lated by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The tire company that supplies the Chicago 


_ 


* Based in part on newsletters of several national 
organizations of public officials: American Munici- 
pal Association, American Public Welfare Associa- 
ton, American Public Works Association; Amer- 
ican Society of Planning officials, Civil Service As- 
sembly, Federation of Tax Administrators, Gov- 
frmment Research Association, International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police, International City 
Managers’ Association, Municipal Finance Officers 
Association, National Association of Assessing Of- 
ficers, National Association of Housing Officials, 
National Fire Protection Association, National In- 
sutute of Governmental Purchasing, National In- 
situte of Municipal Law Officers, and United 
States Conference of Mayors. 


What American Cities Are Doing’ 


Transit Authority with tires has a similar ar- 
rangement with a Los Angeles taxicab concern, 
but a representative of the tire company states 
that his concern had turned down requests 
from other taxicab and trucking concerns for 
contracts because the arrangement was not eco- 
nomical to the tire company. In St. Petersburg, 
Florida, the city-owned transit system rents 
all tires for buses from a tire company on a per 
mile basis. With a fleet of 50 buses the city 
has discovered that the rental method results 
in a considerable saving to the city as com- 
pared with the outright purchase of tires. Un- 
der the rental plan the tire company main- 
tains the tires. . . . Wichita, Kansas, buys new 
tires for police cars, trucks, and other equip- 
ment at preferred wholesale prices and also 
occasionally buys “buffed” tires or seconds 
which usually have some minor defect such as 
improper lettering. “Buffed” tires carry the 
same guarantee as new tires but the city gets 
them at a 50 per cent discount. 


Eighteen Cities Adopt Manager Plan 


Twenty-two cities have recently been added 
to the council-manager directory. These cities 
make a total of 40 adoptions of the council- 
manager plan this year and a grand total of 
836 council-manager cities and counties. 
Eighteen new manager cities added to the list 
are: Ketchikan, Alaska (4,695); Manhattan 
Beach (6,398), Merced (10,135, Monterey Park 
(8,531), Newport Beach (4,438), and Torrance 
(9,950), California; Garden City (6,286), and 
Larned (3,533), Kansas; Greenville, Maine (l,- 
955); Clare (1,844), and Flushing (1,806), 
Michigan; Meridian, Mississippi (35,841); 
Konawa, Oklahoma (2,205); Mount Pleasant, 
Texas (4,528); and Nephi, Utah (2,835). Four 
cities added to the list adopted the manager 
plan prior to this year: Bal Harbour and Titus- 
ville (2,220), Florida; Cherokee (2,553), and 
Lindsay (1,792), Oklahoma. Two cities have 
abandoned the plan by vote of the people since 
January 1: Cavendish, Vermont (1,398), and 
Cottage Grove, Oregon (2,626). 
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New Sources of Municipal Revenue 


Charlottesville, Virginia, recently adopted 
an admissions tax and a 5 per cent tax on tele- 
phone, electricity, water, and gas bills. The 
rate is reduced to 2 per cent for all amounts 
in excess of $3,000 on a single utility bill... . 
St. Louis, Missouri, has increased the taxicab 
operators’ license fee from $15 to $25 per year. 
. . . Santa Barbara, California, adopted a tax 
of $1 per month on water meters, to be effec- 
tive from June to December of this year. . . . 
Moorhead, Minnesota, recently inaugurated a 
refuse and disposal system with monthly serv- 
ice charges set at 90 cents per family unit. . . . 
Sheffield, Alabama, has adopted a $35 annual 
tax on house trailers. . . . A newly adopted 
admissions tax in Delaware, Ohio, will produce 
an estimated annual revenue of $10,000... . 
In Minnesota 252 cities received net profits of 
more than $4,500,000 from municipal liquor 
store sales in 1947. Cities operating both on 
and off-sale stores reported net profits of 21 
per cent or $17.79 per capita. 


Cities Crack Down on Drunken Driving 


Seven out of ten drivers involved in fatal 
accidents were violating traffic laws at the time 
and one out of six had been drinking, accord- 
ing to a report recently issued by Public Ad- 
ministration Service entitled Traffic Engineer- 
ing Functions and Administration. . . . Seat- 
tle plans to strengthen its traffic enforcement 
program by giving drunkometer tests and tak- 
ing photographs of drunken drivers at the time 
of arrest. . . . Pomona, California, police plan 
to give drivers suspected of drunkeness a so- 
briety examination, including a “line-walking” 
test, a “pass pointing” test, and the revolving 
Rhomberg test to measure reflex action. A 
doctor will check the driver's eyes, speech, 
gait, balance, breath, and general behavior. 
Sound recordings and movies will be taken of 
the driver’s actions, all of which may be later 
presented as evidence in court. . . . Forty per 
cent of nearly 430,000 motorists who were 
shorn of driving privileges last year because of 
traffic law offenses and practices detrimental 
to highway safety lost their driving permits 
because of conviction for driving while under 
the influence of liquor, according to a recent 
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survey by the American Association of Motor 
Vehicle Administrators. 


Obstacles to Urban Redevelopment 


Thirty representatives of official agencies 
concerned with urban redevelopment met in 
Chicago late in May for two and one-half days 
to consider the obstacles which have prevented 
urban redevelopment from getting under way. 
The conference, which was called by the Pub- 
lic Administration Clearing House at the re- 
quest of the American Society of Planning off- 
cials and National Association of Housing off- 
cials, pointed out some of the obstacles: (1) 
The housing shortage makes it impossible to 
find suitable facilities for both the low and 
middle-income people who would be displaced 
by any central urban redevelopment program. 
(2). Even if the high cost of land was not an 
obstacle only a few “skim-the-cream” projects 
would be available for the upper-middle-in- 
come group and large subsidies would be re- 
quired to provide housing for a substantial 
number of people. (3) Unwillingness to admit 
that substantial subsidies will be required is 
another obstacle; urban redevelopment will 
require billions of dollars. (4) Existing laws 
provide obstacles: Some laws require that new 
housing be provided for veterans without any 
requirement for rehousing present residents in 
the blighted area. The application of many 
housing laws does not permit urban redevel- 
opment for industrial and commercial pur- 
poses, including parking lots. Some legislation 
permits rebuilding blighted areas in the cen- 
tral section but does not permit necessary re- 
habilitation of dead subdivisions at the out 
skirts of the city. 


Aerial Photos Aid Planning 


Aerial photography, well developed during 
the war, now is being used extensively for 
planning superhighways and land use studies. 
Cleveland officials claim that aerial mapping 
is saving its taxpayers $2,000,000. Stereopticon 
cameras, taking pictures from an altitude ol 
3,500 feet, reduce ground surveying to a mini- 
mum and produce detailed maps. Chicago's 
department of superhighways is using aerial 
maps in developing an eight-mile eight-lane 
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thoroughfare. Air photographs save much pre- 
liminary groundwork for the $61,000,000 ex- 
pressway that will slice through the heart of 
the city. Atlanta, Georgia, and Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, also have used aerial mapping for 
superhighway projects. Use of stereopticon 
cameras and advanced techniques permit de- 
termination of building heights and terrain 
contours with amazing accuracy. Height and 
depth variations as little as two feet can be 
detected. The San Diego city planning de- 
partment is using aerial pictures in develop- 
ment of new park and recreation property 
created by deposits of dredged material in 
Mission Bay. Muncie, Indiana, is completing 
revision of its zoning regulations after map- 
ping the city by air to determine land use. 
Several states have prepared air maps for com- 
munity use. Erie, Lancaster, and Manheim, 
Pennsylvania, have prepared zoning ordi- 
nances based on state aerial surveys. 


News on the Police Front 


Denver, Colorado, has recently assigned 45 
policemen to foot patrol in a new crime pre- 
vention drive. Foot patrols have not been used 
in Denver since 1940. Under the new system, 
one-man patrol cars will be used in residential 
neighborhoods but two-man patrols will con- 
tinue in downtown areas. . . . Cincinnati has 
recently adopted an ordinance requiring per- 
sons with criminal records to register and be 
photographed and fingerprinted by the police 
department within 24 hours after their arrival 
in the city or after changing their address. 
The ordinance applies only to persons con- 
victed of a felony within five years prior to the 
passing of the ordinance or their entrance into 
the city. . . . Nashville’s first Negro police- 
men, who recently assumed their duties, were 
assigned only to Negro districts. ... New 
York City is extensively testing the idea of one- 
man radio-equipped police cars... . Sixty 
blocks of New York City streets within 11 
neighborhoods known as focal points of juve- 
tile delinquency will be closed to traffic and 
Operated as “play blocks” by the city youth 
board for six days a week during July and 
August... . The Tacoma, Washington, po- 
lice department has set up a “youth guidance 
division” to coordinate the work of the school- 
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boy and Sunday school patrols and existing 
recreational and social programs for youth and 
to develop a constructive program of youth 
leadership. 


Model Sanitation Code Prepared 


A model sanitation code designed to aid 
communities in correcting local sewage dis- 
posal and water pollution problems was sent 
to officials of New York State cities, towns and 
villages, recently by the Special Committee on 
Pollution Abatement of the Joint Legislative 
Committee on Interstate Cooperation. The 
code is designed for those localities where un- 
treated sewage either from private dwellings, 
commercial establishments, or institutions is 
now being discharged into surface waters. It 
provides that householders, firms or institu- 
tions must either be served by septic tanks of 
adequate capacity or be connected to a public 
sewer system where an available one exists. It 
prohibits pollution of surface waters by decom- 
posable matter or refuse of any kind, and pro- 
vides both civil and criminal penalties for 
violations. It is so worded as to be adaptable 
to local conditions. The model code is part 
of a statewide program of stream conservation 
and pollution abatement on which the Special 
Committee on Pollution Abatement has been 
at work for more than two years. One facet of 
that program provides for state aid to the lo- 
calities for the planning of sewage treatment 
plants. 


Recent Supreme Court Decisions 


The United States Supreme Court has re- 
cently made four decisions affecting local gov- 
ernment. By a 5-4 vote it struck down a Lock- 
port, New York, ordinance which forbids use 
of sound trucks except on permit from the 
chief of police. Speaking for the majority, 
Justice Douglas held the ordinance unconsti- 
tutional because it places too much power in 
the hands of the police chief and because it 
sanctions a device by which an official may 
suppress free communication of ideas. Justice 
Frankfurter, representing the minority de- 
cision, said modern devices such as loud-speak- 
ers must have some form of control. . . . In 
another decision the court ruled 6-0 that re- 
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strictive real estate agreements which bar co- 
lored persons from all-white neighborhoods 
cannot be enforced by state or federal courts, 
but that restrictive agreements volunteerly ad- 
hered to, without enforcement assistance by 
federal or state courts, are valid. The decision 
was given on appeals filed on behalf of Negro 
families in Detroit, St. Louis, and Washington, 
D. C. Chief Justice Vinson, who wrote the 
opinion, said that the fourteenth amendment, 
which declares “that all persons whether co- 
lored or white, shall stand equal before the 
laws of the states,” must not be forgotten. .. . 
In an 8-1 decision the court contended that it 
is unconstitutional for a public school system 
to release pupils from the regular school cur- 
riculum and provide housing, other facilities, 
and services for sectarian religious education 
classes (McCollum v. Board of Education of 
School Districts No. 71, Champaign, Illinois, 
March 9, 1948). . . . The court held uncon- 
stitutional as vague and indefinite a New York 
law prohibiting distribution of magazines com- 
posed principally of criminal, bloodshed, or 
lust stories. 


Dog Ordinances and Rabies Control 


A recent epidemic of rabies caused Indiana 
cities to reinforce dog vaccination and confine- 
ment programs, and cities in other states have 
passed dog ordinances in an attempt to control 
rabies. The Indianapolis council was asked to 
appropriate $5,000 for a mass vaccination of 
about 10,000 dogs, and city judges have ordered 
dog quarantine violators to see a motion pic- 
ture film on rabies. In Louisville the city- 
county health board submitted to the mayor a 
comprehensive rabies control program includ- 
ing mass immunization of all susceptible ani- 
mals and the licensing of all dogs. Greensboro, 
North Carolina, will issue licenses only to dogs 
that have received anti-rabies vaccination. Ad- 
visory referendums in Appleton and Juneau, 
Wisconsin, approved confining or leasing dogs 
at all times. 


New Ordinances Adopted 


A recent Manhattan, Kansas, ordinance pro- 
vides for an A, B, C grading of restaurants and 
regulates the cleanliness of such establishments. 
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. . » The Denver council recently adopted an 
ordinance permitting the use of aluminum for 
siding and structural purposes in housing con- 
struction and giving the chief building inspec- 
tor authority to issue regulations. . . . A new 
Raleigh, North Carolina, ordinance prohibits 
parking trucks, buses, trailers, and similar ve- 
hicles on city streets except in cases of emer- 
gency involving a mechanical breakdown. . . 

Grand Forks, North Dakota (20,228), has re. 
cently published a revised code of ordinances 
prepared under the supervision of the city 
attorney. The new 390-page volume cost $3,035 
of which $1,500 were legal fees and $1,535 pub- 
lication expense. The 400 books were printed 
in loose-leaf form so that additions or changes 
may be inserted to keep the book up,to date. 


City Buys Land for Housing 


Newton, Massachusetts (69,873), recently 
sold a $1,250,000 bond issue at 1.5 per cent in- 
terest the proceeds of which wiil be used to 
acquire and grade suitable sites, to lay out 
streets, and to install utility services for hous- 
ing projects for veterans. The city will sell 
lots to building contractors under a rigid con- 
tract requiring that the homes be sold or rented 
to veterans. The city will provide land for the 
construction of about 415 homes to sell for 
approximately $7,500, each house to be built 
on a basic five-room plan. 


News on the Personnel Front 


Five personnel agencies in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area have pooled their resources to 
conduct a series of typist and stenographer 
examinations. These five agencies serve the 
state of California, the cities of San Francisco 
and Berkeley, and Contra Costa and San 
Mateo counties. The cooperative plan im 
cluded a joint announcement, a single appli 
cation form, and a single test . . . Congress 
has recently broadened the federal employees 
retirement system to include among other 
things an increase of $300, or 25 per cent 
whichever is smaller, in the pension of em- 
ployees who have already retired, and an in- 
crease from 5 per cent to 6 per cent in the re 
tirement deductions from employees’ pay - « ° 
The California State Personnel Board recently 
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initiated a new service rating plan for the 
state’s 37,000 full-time employees. Employees 
will be rated by their immediate supervisor on 
nine performance factors, each of which is 
broken down to a four-point scale: “un- 
acceptable,” “short of standard,” “standard,” 
“outstanding.” A program of developing writ- 
ten job performance standards is to be under- 
taken, according to the Civil Service Assembly, 
in conjunction with the future operation of 
the rating system ... Alameda, California, 
recently conducted its fourth annual service 
award presentation honoring employees with 
five or more years of service. Six employees re- 
ceived pins for 25 or more years of service and 
61 additional city employees were given pins 
for service ranging from five to 20 years. .. . 
Dayton, Ohio, and Denver, Colorado, are 
installing position classification and pay plans. 
... Philadelphia recently adopted an ordi- 
nance forbidding policemen, firemen, and 
park guards from holding outside jobs. . . 
In Amarillo, Texas, more than 60 per cent of 
the city employees are buying shares in a mu- 
nicipal credit union through payroll deduc- 
tions. . . . City Manager Bill N. Taylor of 
Baytown, Texas, has recently issued a 32-page 
manual entitled You and Your Job which sets 
forth the city’s employee relationship policy 
together with personnel rules and a 10-page 
section discussing the nature of the public 
service, public relations, courtesy, employee 
citizen contacts, and so on. . . . In Marquette, 
Michigan, City Manager James R. Pollock has 
issued a 12-page illustrated folder “Job Divi- 
dends for Employees of the City of Marquette” 
which outlines for city employees and others 
the advantages of working for the city govern- 
ment. 


Finance News From Here and There 


San Francisco voters recently turned down 
an $87,000,000 school improvement bond pro- 
posal, but approved a $15,000,000 sewage treat- 
ment bond issue and a $2,750,000 bond issue 
lor completion of a new juvenile detention 
home or “youth guidance center.” . . . Miami 
Shores, Florida (1,956) , recently voted a $125,- 
000 bond issue for a new village hall. Voters 
were fully informed of the need for the hall 
through an attractive circular distributed the 
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day before the election. . . . Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, has mailed with 1948 tax bills a leaflet 
which shows a_ pictorial comparison of the 
value of the dollar in 1940 with its present 
value and the trend of municipal expenditures 
for the same period. The leaflet also shows 
that the city tax rate for 1948 is lower than in 
1940 when contrasted with a 118 per cent in- 
crease in food costs, 79 per cent increase in 
clothing costs, and a total cost of living increase 
of 86.5 per cent. . . . The Ohio department of 
public welfare recently allocated $10,000 to 
Toledo to aid in the financing of a proposed 
treatment center for alcoholics. 


Increases Water Rates 


Gainesville, Georgia, recently increased its 
water rates 25 per cent to both domestic and 
industrial users and the rates for all consumers 
outside the city limits are double the rates in- 
side the city. City water mains extend in all 
directions from the city for a distance of ap- 
proximately two miles but there are no fire 
hydrants outside the city limits. Under the 
new rates the minimum net cost for 300 cubic 
feet of water is 90 cents as compared to 70 cents 
before the raise. The rate for 1,000 cubic feet 
was increased from $2.03 to $2.53. 


Recent Airport News 


The Berkeley, California, council has desig- 
nated the roof of the Herrick Memorial Hos- 
pital as a helicopter landing field. The action 
was taken in observance of National Hospital 
Day when hospital authorities wanted to dem- 
onstrate the feasibility of bringing in a patient 
by helicopter ambulance . . . Toledo, Ohio, 
recently created a new division of aviation and 
established the post of aviation commissioner 
... The Norfolk, Virginia, council unani- 
mously approved a $325,000 20-year bond issue 
for a new administration building at the mu- 
nicipal airport. To cost an estimated $502,000, 
the proposed building marks the first step in 
a two-year $732,000 airport improvement pro- 
gram, of which the federal government will 
pay half the cost. City Manager C. A. Harrell 
says the project will be self-supporting from 
rentals, concessions, and other municipal air- 
port projects. 














Tue MunicipAL YEAR Book, 1948. Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. July, 
1948. 558pp. $8.50 if remittance ac- 
companies order, otherwise $9.00. 

This fifteenth edition of the Year Book con- 
tains many new features, including data on 
personnel organization, airport management 
and revenues, cemetery management, sewer 
service charges, taxicab regulation, and certain 
fire and police information. Most of the regu- 
lar features have been retained and brought 
up to date. In addition to individual city 
data, the Year Book as in past years contains 
analyses of trends in the various fields of mu. 
nicipal activity. This reference volume is a 
must book for city officials. 

TRAFFIC ENGINEERING FUNCTIONS AND Ap- 
MINISTRATION. By a Joint Committee of 
the American Society of State Highway 
Officials, American Public Works Asso- 
ciation, and Institute of Traffic Engi- 
neers. Public Administration Service, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1948. 
136pp. $2.50. 

This valuable report makes specific recom- 
mendations for solving the numerous traffic 
problems and outlines an organizational struc- 
ture which will get the best results. 

COLLEGE AND UNIversity [Ax AND IN LiEU 
PAYMENTS TO MUNICIPALITIES. By Roy 
H. Owsley and Pauline M. Mayo. Amer- 
ican Municipal Association, 1313 East 
60 Street, Chicago 37. 1948. 38pp. 
$1.50. 

This report covering 55 colleges and uni- 
versities, together with the article entitled 
“Municipal-University Financial Relations” 
which appeared in the May issue of PuBLic 
MANAGEMENT, constitute information that will 
be of interest and use to officials of cities in 
which any university or college is located. 
THE PROBLEM OF GOVERNMENT IN THE SAN 

Francisco Bay Recion. By John C. 

Bollens. Bureau of Public Administra- 

tion, University of California, Berkeley 

4. 1948. 162pp. Clothbound $3, pa- 

per $2. 

This comprehensive analysis will be of in- 
terest to the officials of municipalities in any 
metropolitan area in the country. A_ brief 


summary of the report appeared in an article 
entitled ““Elements of Successful Annexation” 
in the April, 1948, issue of PusLic Manace- 
MENT. 


GENERAL 


AMERICAN MuNICIPAL GOVERNMENT AND Abp- 
MINISTRATION. By Stuart A. MacCorkle. D. 
C. Heath & Co., Boston, Massachusetts. 
1948. 630pp. $4.25. 

Tue County-City Buitpinc; A Report Av- 
SWERING THE QuEsTIONS Most FREQUENTLY 
RAIsED CONCERNING THE OFFICE BUILDING 
PROJECT BY THE COUNTY OF WAYNE AND THE 
City or Detrorr. Detroit City Planning 
Commission, Detroit. July 14, 1947. 16pp. 

1948 Directory, MINNESOTA; CITY AND VILLAGE 
OFFICIALS COMPLETE FOR MUNICIPALITIES 
OVER 1,000 PopuLATION, CLERK AND MAYOR 
UNDER 1,000 PopuLaTion. League of Minne- 
sota Municipalities, 15 University Library 
Bldg., Minneapolis 14. 1948. I4pp. $l. 

ORGANIZATION CHARTS — City oF DETROIT. 
Civil Service Commission, City Hall, De- 
troit. 1948. 74pp. $1.25 from city clerk. 

1947 Roster; STATE, County, Crry ANp Town- 
sHIp OFFICIALS OF THE STATE OF CALIVORNIA; 
Aso FEDERAL OFFICIALS FOR CALIFORNIA 
Secretary of State, Sacramento, California. 
1947. 227pp. 


EDUCATION 


ADMINISTRATIVE REORGANIZATION OF SCHOOL 
Districts UNver Acr 361 or 1947. Pennsyl- 
vania Economy League, Southeastern Divi- 
sion, 363 Broad Street Station, Philadelphia 
2. 1948. 12pp. 

A Gules To ScHOOL REORGANIZATION IN ILLI 
nots. By Merle R. Sumption and Harlan B. 
Beem. Bureau of Educational Research, 358 
Administration Building, Urbana. 1947 
52pp. 

ScHOOL District REORGANIZATION; Kansas Ex: 
PERIENCE, 1945-1947; A SUMMARY. Legisla- 
tive Council of Kansas, Topeka. 194/ 
27pp. 


FINANCE 


BupcGet ADMINISTRATION IN THE TENNESSEE VAL’ 
Ley AutHority. By Donald C. Kull. Bureau 
of Public Administration, University © 
Tennessee, Knoxville. May, 1948. 64pp: 
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THE PICK OF THE MONTH 


CHARTS ON STATE AND LocAL GOVERNMENT FI- 
NANCES, 1890-1946. Governments Division, 
Bureau of the Census, Washington 25, D. C. 
7pp. 

DISCOUNTS AND INTERESTS ON City, SCHOOL, 
STATE AND County Taxes. New York State 
Conference of Mayors, 6 Elk Street, Albany. 
April 9, 1948. Qpp. $l. 

FlorwA TAXES AND EXEMPTIONS. State Comp- 
troller, Capitol Building, Tallahassee. 1948. 
23pp. 

1947 PROCEEDINGS OF THE 40TH ANNUAL CON 
FERENCE ON ‘TAXATION HELD UNDER THE 
AUSPICES OF THE NATIONAL TAx ASSOCIATION, 
Nov. 17-20, 1947. National Tax Association, 
Box 1799, Sacramento §, California. 1947. 
47lpp. $5.25. 

PoLIcy AND PRACTICE CONCERNING CHARGES FOR 
WATER SERVICES TO MUNICIPAL DEPARTMENTS 
AND CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE CitTy’s GENERAL 
Funp BY PuBLicLy OWNED WATER Works IN 
Cities OVER 25,000 PopuLATION. Bureau of 
Budget and Efficiency, City Hall, Los An- 
geles. 1948. Ilpp. 

Poticy AND PRACTICE CONCERNING CHARGES FOR 
ELectTRiG SERVICES rO MUNICIPAL DEPART- 
MENTS AND CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE City’s 
GENERAL FUND BY PUBLICLY OwNED ELECTRIC 
Utitiries in Crries OVER 40,000 PopuLATION. 
Bureau of Budget and Efficiency, City Hall, 
Los Angeles. 1948. 10pp. 


FIRE 


THe Fire ExpPERIENCE AND FIRE PROTECTION 
RATING OF OrEGON Cities. Bureau of Mu- 
nicipal Research and Service of University 
of Oregon and the League of Oregon Cities, 
Eugene, Oregon. May, 1948. 39pp. 


NFPA HANDBOOK FOR FIRE PROTECTION (Cros- 
by-Fiske-Forster). 10th Edition. Edited by 
Robert $. Moulton. National Fire Protec- 
tion Association, 60 Batterymarch Street, 
Boston 10. 1,500pp. $9.50. 

rAPERS PRESENTED AT TWENTIETH ANNUAL Fire 
DEPARTMENT INSTRUCTORS’ CONFERENCE, 
MeMpuis, TENNESSEE, January 6-9, 1948. 
International Association of Fire Chiefs, 24 
West 40 Street, New York 18. 1948. 59pp. 

‘HE PROCEEDINGS OF THE SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL 
Fire Service ExTENSION SCHOOL. Fire Serv- 
ice Extension School, University of West Vir- 
ginia, Morgantown. 1948. 82pp. 


PERSONNEL 


AN INTRODUCTION To Jos EvALUATION. Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, One Mad- 
‘son Avenue, New York City. 1947. 40pp. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE LABOR RELATIONS; EXPERIENCE 
IN Four Firms. By Richard A. Lester and 
Edward A. Robie. Industrial Relations Sec- 
tion, Princeton University, Princeton, New 
Jersey. 1948. 115pp. $2. 

Hours or Work Output. U. S. Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics. Government Printing Office, 


Washington 25, D. C. 1948. 160pp. 35 
cents. 

MEASURING EMPLOYEE AttTiTupES. Industrial 
Relations Section, Princeton University. 
Princeton, New Jersey. 1948. 4dpp. 10 
cents. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FOURTH ANNUAL Con- 
FERENCE ON EFFICIENCY RATINGS ADMINISTRA- 


TION. United States Civil Service Commuis- 
sion, Washington 25, D. C. 1947. 66pp. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE SIXTH INTERNATIONAL 


CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION 
OF STATE, COUNTY AND MUNICIPAL EM- 
PLOYEES, AT Boston, APRIL 26 To 30, 1948. 
Federation Building, Madison, Wisconsin. 
1948. 156pp. 

REPORT OF ADMINISTRATIVE SURVEY OF THE 
Civit SERVICE DEPARTMENT — ADMINISTRA- 
TION, ORGANIZATION, MANAGEMENT. Bureau 
of Budget and Efficiency, 120 City Hall, Los 
Angeles 12. 1948. 155pp. 

SicK AND ANNUAL LEAVE IN THE EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH, REPORT OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE 
ON APPROPRIATIONS. 80th Congress, Second 
Session. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Senate Document No. 120. 
1948. 41pp. 

You AND YOuR JoB WITH THE City oF Baytown, 
Texas. City Manager, City Hall. 1948. 
31 pp. 


PLANNING 


COMMERCIAL PARKING IN RESIDENTIAL AREAS; 
A TRANSITIONAL Use UNDER ZONING. By 
Seward H. Mott and Max S. Wehrly. Tech- 
nical Bulletin No. 9. Urban Land Institute, 
1737 K Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
June, 1948. 8pp. $1.50. 


Downtown Parkinc. City Planning Commis- 
sion, Bakersfield, California. 1947. un- 
paged. 

FORECASTS OF THE POPULATION OF THE UNITED 
STaTEs, 1945-1975. By P. R. Whelpton and 
others. U. S. Bureau of the Census. U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 1947. 113pp. 45 cents. 


PARKING; A Stupy OF PRESENT AND FUTURE 
NEEDS IN DOwNTOWN CINCINNATI. Cincin- 
nati Planning Commission, Cincinnati. 
September, 1947. 97pp. $1. 

Proposep CULTURAL CENTER PLAN. City Plan 
Commission, Detroit. April, 1948. 28pp. 
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SAN Francisco BAy AREA, Its PEOPLE, PRos- 
PECTS AND PRoBLEMS; A REPORT PREPARED BY 
INDUSTRIAL SURVEY ASSOCIATES FOR THE SAN 
Francisco Bay AREA CouncIiL. San Francisco 
Bay Area Council, 315 Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco 4. March, 1948. 48pp. 

SUGGESTED RULES AND REGULATIONS FOR ZONING 
Boarvs OF ADJUSTMENT IN SMALL MUNICI- 
PALITIES IN PENNSYLVANIA. Institute of Local 
and State Government, 3437 Woodland 
Avenue, Philadelphia. 1948. 7Tpp. 50 
cents. 

ZoNING ADMINISTRATION. By John W. Reps, 
Executive Secretary, Broome County Plan- 
ning Board, 109 County Office Building, 
Binghamton, New York. May, 1948. 16pp. 
35 cents. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


BuILpDING CONSTRUCTION IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF 
THE Unitep Srates: 1921-1946, BAsED ON 
Buitpinc Permits IssuED; DATA FOR CITIES 
oF Over 100,000 PopuLaticn. United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, 
D. C. 1947. 25pp. 

CHARGING SUBDIVISION DEVELOPERS FOR ENGI- 
NEERING AND INSPECTION WorK PERFORMED 
BY MunicipAtity. New York State Confer- 
ence of Mayors, 6 Elk Street, Albany. 1948. 
6pp. $l. 

COLLECTION AND DisposAL OF GARBAGE AND 
REFUSE IN VirGINiA Cities. League of Vir- 
ginia Municipalities, 902 Travelers Building, 
Richmond 19. 1948. unpaged. 50 cents. 

INpEx To A. S. T. M. STANDARDS. American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials, 1916 Race Street, 
Philadelphia 3. 1948. 248pp. Free on 
request. 

Move. Locat Sanitation Cove. By Joint 
Legislative Committee on Interstate Coop- 
eration, Special Committee on Pollution 
Abatement. New York State Department of 
Health, Albany. 1948. 3pp. 

RerusE CoLvection Practices. Pennsylvania 
Economy League, 363 Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia 2. 1948. unpaged. 

A Stupy REporT ON THE UsE oF Domestic Gar- 
BAGE GRINDERS AT ROcCKFCRD, ILLINOIS. By 
N. O. Gunderson and others. City Health 
Department, City Hall, Rockford. March 
30, 1948. 13pp. 


TRAFFIC 


L.1BRARY CLASSIFICATION SCHEME AND SELECTED 
BIBLIOGRAPHY ON TRAFFIC ENGINEERING LIT- 
ERATURE. By Kathryn Childs Cassidy and Joy 
Redfield. Bureau of Highway Traffic, Yale 
University, New Haven. 1948. 118pp. 
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PLANNING GUIDE FOR PROMOTING Trarric 
SaFETy. National Safety Council, 20 N, 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 1948. 10pp. 


THE PROHIBITION OF CURB PARKING. Eno 
Foundation for Highway Traffic Control, 
Saugatuck, Connecticut. 1948. 25pp. 


UTILITIES 


PusLic REGULATION IN AcTION; A StTupy oF THE 
EXPERIENCES OF A MICHIGAN Gas Company, 
By Floyd A. Bond. University of Michigan 
Press, Ann Arbor. 1948. 212pp. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS GOVERNING AERONAU- 
TICAL SeRvicEs, Errective May 1, 1947 (Re- 
VIsED TO JuLY 1, 1947). Federal Communi- 
cations Commission. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1947. I4pp. 
10 cents. 

STREET LIGHTING SERVICE. Federal Power Com- 
mission, Washington 25, D. C. FPC R33, 
1948. $2. 

TAXICAB ORDINANCES OF THE City or LONG 
BEACH, CALIFORNIA. Bureau of Franchises 
and Public Utilities, 303 City Hall, Long 
Beach. 1947. 35pp. 


WELFARE 


ADMINISTRATIVE SURVEY OF THE JASPER CouNTY 
ALMSHOUSE. Jasper County, Missouri Tax 
Economy Association, 24 Ramsay Building, 
Carthage, Missouri. 1948. 2Ipp. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF STATE PLANS FOR OLD-AGE 
AssISTANCE, Alp TO THE BLIND, AND AID TO 
DEPENDENT CHILDREN; SUPPLEMENT. By So- 
cial Security Administration. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1948. 
2Ipp. 20 cents. 

CivizEN- PARTICIPATION IN GOVERNMENT; A 
Stupy or .County WELFARE Boarps. by 
Helen E. Martz. Public Affairs Press, 2153 
Florida Avenue, Washington 8, D. C. 1948. 
64pp. $l. 

ComMMuNIty HEALTH AND WELFARE SERVICES. 
Community Chests and Councils, 155 East 
44 Street, New York City 17. 1918. 24pp. 
25 cents to members; 50 cents to nonmet 
bers. 

INVESTIGATION OF THE ORGANIZATION, POLICIES, 
AND METHODS OF OPERATION OF THE DEPART 
MENT OF WELFARE. Executive Committee on 
Administration, City Hall, New York. 1947. 
44pp. 

PLANNING FOR THE CHRONICALLY ILL. Amer 
ican Public Welfare Association, 1313 East 
60 Street, Chicago 37. 1947. 8pp. 
cents. 

REPORT OF THE INQUIRY INTO THE ADMINISTR* 
TION OF PuBLic WELFARE IN New York CIl¥. 
State Board of Social Welfare, Albany 
1948. 23pp. 
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Personnel Exchange Service 





POSITIONS OPEN 


NCHORAGE, ALASKA (10,000) . City Manager 
Previous manager experience. Starting 
salary $9,000. Z. J. Loussac, Mayor. 

AsHLAND, Wisconsin (11,101). City Man- 
ager. Previous manager experience preferred. 
k. H. Wiezorek, City Clerk. 

CiarE, MicwicAn (3,000). City Manager. 
Wish a man with vision and an interest in de- 
veloping the city. Mayor Theo Wallington. 

East CLEVELAND, OuI0 (39,495). City En- 
gineer. Engineering training and experience 
required. Age between 26 and 45. Salary from 
$5,600 to $6,500 per year depending upon age, 
experience, and qualifications. Apply to 
Charles A. Carran, City Manager, City Hall, 
14340 Euclid Avenue. 

FAIRBANKS, ALASKA (5,000). City Manager. 
Experience in administration and in northern 
climate. $8,000. Reuel M. Griffin, Councilman. 

Fair Lawn, NEw Jersey (18,000). City Man- 
ager. Previous manager experience to inau- 
gurate plan. $6,000 to $8,000. John K. Pollitt, 
Mayor, 9 Barry Place. 

Fuint, MicuiGAN (151,543). City Manager. 
Previous manager experience desired. Salary 
open; was $10,500. Edward J. Viall, Mayor. 

GREENBELT, MARYLAND (2,831). City Man- 
ager. Council desires applications from well- 
qualified men. Salary $6,500. Mayor Thomas 
J. Canning, 44F-Ridge, Greenbelt. 

Hopkins, Minnesota (4,100). City Manager. 
Probable salary $4,200 to $5,000. Joseph C. 
Vesely, Mayor. 

RicHMonp, VirGINIA (193,042). City Man- 
ager. Previous manager experience with suc- 
cessful record of accomplishment. Appoint- 
ment September 8 when new government goes 
Into effect. Salary open. W. T. Wells, City 
Clerk. 

Waco, Texas (55,982). City Manager. Ex- 
perienced manager. Desire man “good at pub- 
lic relations and finance.” Appointment by 
September 1. Otis W. DeHay, City Secretary. 


PERSONNEL AVAILABLE 


Assistant City Manager or City Engineer. 
Age 27. Graduate civil engineer. Two years 
general engineering experience. Employed for 
Past three years as engineer with national asso- 
“ation of public officials. Experience in latter 
Position has included planning and adminis- 
tation of several research projects, writing of 
‘ports, and general association work with city 
and state officials. Ex-naval officer. Address 
“2, PupLic MANAGEMENT. 

Administrative assistant to city manager, 


planning or research work. Age 24. Prefers 
western location. Holds M.S. degree in public 
administration from Syracuse University. —Two 
years’ experience in municipal planning and 
research as administrative aide. Traveling west 
on August | if interview is desired. Address 
J-1, PusLic MANAGEMENT. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Wayne N. Baxter, Kansas highway enginecr 
and former employee of the U. S. Engineering 
Department, has been appointed first manager 
of Larned, Kansas, effective June 15. 

James E. Bowen, JR., director of finance, has 
been appointed manager of Charlottesville, 
Virginia. 

Cart BiscHorF, manager of Rumford, 
Maine, 1932-33, and Asbury Park, New Jersey, 
1934-35, has been appointed at Sarasota, Flor- 
ida. 

W. C. Dracer, manager at Williamsburg, 
Virginia, has been appointed manager at Kenil- 
worth, Illinois. 

KENNETH B. DOouGLass, assistant manager, 
has been appointed manager at Compton, 
California. 

Hersert D. Fritz, manager at Grand Junc- 
tion, Colorado, from 1945 to 1948, has been 
appointed manager at Marshall, Missouri. 

CARL FROERER, former city engineer, has been 
appointed manager of Alameda, California. 

Joun A. Gorvon, manager from 1939 to 1946 
has been re-appointed at Barre, Vermont. 

F. T. GREEN, assistant city manager, has been 
appointed manager of Wilson, North Carolina. 

Joun R. HALLAM, a retired army colonel, has 
been appointed manager at Avondale Estates, 
Georgia. 

O. P. Hart, research analyst for Miami, has 
succeeded Richard G. Danner as manager at 
Miami, Florida. 

Vircit C. KNow.es, former superintendent 
of recreation, Atchison, Kansas, has been ap- 
pointed manager of Holton, Kansas. 

FREDERICK W. LippLe, formerly city engineer 
of Wyandotte, Michigan, has been appointed 
manager at Hazel Park, Michigan. 

Joun S. Moriarty, for the past 12 years in 
federal administrative positions, has been ap- 
pointed first manager of Monterey Park, Cali- 
fornia. 

G. S. RATTENBURY, assistant manager, has 
been appointed manager at DeLand, Florida. 

A. B. Smit, recorder and treasurer, has been 
appointed city manager of Alcoa, Tennessee. 
He succeeds V. J. Hultquist who is retiring 
after 29 years of city manager service in Alcoa. 
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TRAINING—A MANAGEMENT JOB 


As an Administrator, you get your job done by assigning respon- 
sibilities to your subordinates. Your work and their work is 


MANAGEMENT. How well trained are you and your staff for 


managing? 


To meet this management training need, a Training Institute was 
organized in 1934 by the International City Managers Association 
and since that time more than 2,000 municipal officials in more than 
600 cities have taken one or more of these in-service training courses 
at the management level. 


Local Planning Administration 
Municipal Finance Administration 
Municipal Personnel Administration 
Municipal Police Administration 
Municipal Fire Administration 





Municipal Recreation Administration 


Technique of Municipal Administration 


Each of the eight courses available by correspondence is based on 
an especially prepared text and the lesson questions apply directly 
to the enrollee’s own city. The instructors are outstanding in their 
particular fields, thus assuring realistic and practical training. 

“I know more about my city than I ever did before and I under- 
stand so much better the relation of my department to the city 
as a whole.” 


“One of the amazing things about this course is that it calls for 
the full use of one’s capacity to think.” 


The cost of each course is $35 and includes enrollment, text and 
syllabus, individualized lesson instruction, and a certificate upon 
completion. 


for additional information write: 


INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING IN MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 


1313 EAST 60 STREET, CHICAGO 37 


Municipal Public Works Administration 
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